CRAZY MARY; OR, THE DETERMINATION TO MARRY FOR WEALTH, 
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BY J. E. M’GIRR, M.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tur old college clock had just struck seven, and 
its echoes were dying away as we emerged from the 
refectory, after supper, on the last day of the col- 
legiate year and of the college session. The period 
of our studies had terminated, and the whole even- 
ing was our own, without the fear of a class bell. 
Arm in arm, Edward Lalor and myself took our ac- 
customed promenade along the middle terrace of the 
college yard. We walked long, until, from their 
homes in the heavens, came out the beautiful stars, 
the turrets upon which rest the angel watchers who 
guard the footsteps of the children of men. 

Tho lofty Blue Ridge, clothed with its garments 
of green, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, marked distinctly its summit upon the west- 
ern horizon. Between us and the mountain stood 
the magnificent college edifice, built of granite, with 
its lofty steeple top away up above the clouds. Tall 
and beautifully symmetrical poplars fringed the 
terrace borders. Silence reigned around, unbroken, 
except, occasionally, by the notes of the night-bird 
from the adjoining groves, or the joyous laugh of 
the little knots of enfranchised students, who were 
scattered here and there, rejoicing in the prospect 
of a speedy and happy reunion with the loved and 
dear ones around the paternal hearth, and framing 
plans for their enjoyment during the period of vaca- 
tion, On we walked, stopping only now and then 
with the nearest groups to exchange a word; for 
we too were planning, not enjoyment for the six 
weeks of vacation, but for a lifetime. That day 
was the last of our college life. Together had we 
reecived our honors, and proud felt we of the dis- 
tinction conferred by the Artium Baccalaureum. 
With the usual confidence in our powers and ac- 
quirements, we never dreamed but that now we 
might plan, and that the stubborn things of life: 
must accommodate themselves to the course we then 
and there marked out for them. The sunshine of 
the future, as it rose enrobed with the hopes of our 
young hearts, smiled upon scenes each more beanti- 
ful as it progressed on its course; it beheld a world 
which fancy alone can frame, which experience can 
never realize. With the usual presumption and in- 
experience of our years, we imagined that we could 
make a paradise even of a desert. Did time justify 
our expectations? No, indeed. Not that the world 
deserved the blame for our failure; it is not so bad 
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a place, after all, as the sentimentalists would have 
us believe. They make a pack-horse of it, and load 
it down with all their errors and misfortunes. “Oh! 
this wicked, this wretched, this miserable world !” 
they exclaim. Rather better, had they said of them- 
selves, “Miserable fools, to be so short-sighted!” 
But the world is a tolerably good place, and many 
people live happily in it too, which they could not 
do if we were to credit all that was said against it. 
A person beholds, in a swamp, an ignis fatuus, 
while he passes upon the well-paved highway. He 
leaves that highway to pursue the object, which 
flees from him as he advances, and, as he blunders 
along and splashes through water and mud, now 
ankle and now knee deep, and is at last brought to 
a halt, because he has stuck fast in the mire, whilo 
the object of his pursuit still dances on before, as if 
to allure him still farther, he exclaims, “ Miserable, 
wretched, wicked swamp, to hold thus fast in your 
filthy embrace the person of so distinguished a being 
as myself!” While another might, perhaps, be 
tempted to irreverently say, “Miserable fool, to 
leave the beaten path, and place yourself in such a 
predicament !” 

How often happens it thus that the inexperienced 
involve themselves, thoughtlessly, in difficulties 
which embitter the fountains of life, and then blame 
the world instead of themselves! Our error is that 
we expect too much from it, and we murmur if we 
do not obtain the “lion’s share.” 

“So, Tourniquet, you say that you have no fixed 
purpose for the future ?” 

“Yes; as I have told you, I intend to leave the 
direction of my future life in the hands of him who 
furnished me with the means of advancing thus far.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but my father can have 
no claim upon me in that way. The means by 
which I have been enabled to live here came like 
drops of blood from his avaricious heart, and now 
he expects me to make my living by my acquire- 
ments without again troubling him. Therefore, T 
am obliged to decide for myself how I shall do this ; 
and I have decided in part, leaving the rest to mero 
chance.” 

“And what course do you intend to pursue, 
pray?” 

“ First, I will engage myself as a tutor in some 
respectable family until I have secured sufficient 
means to enable me to acquire a profession; what 
that shall be, must depend upon circumstances.” 
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“As you have planned so far, when, may I ask, 
do you intend to marry ?” 

“Whenever I may be able to suit myself as I pro~ 
pose.” 

“ And how may that be?” 

“When I have found, first, a wife who will be rich ; 
second, handsome; and, third, accomplished; but 
on the first qualification only will I insist.” 

“So then you propose to marry for wealth alone! 
Do Irightly understand you?” 

“You have understood me rightly. 
and wealth only, will I marry.” 

“You will offer upon the altar of Mammon the 
holiest impulses and feelings that dwell within your 
heart, ‘leaping up like angels,’ to shed around your 
pathway the light of the only happiness earth can 
know or Heaven realize. Oh! Lalor, we have long 
been friends, and I never supposed that I should 
think so lightly of you as I do since you have given 
utterance to such a determination.” 

“You may think of me as you please; only do 
not suppose me to be a hypocrite. When you have 
seen as much of life as I have seen, you will be less 
inclined to sentimentality. From what I have al- 
ready told you, you know how I have learned to 
value money. Every tittle of my education, from 
childhood until I anchored my little bark by this 
hallowed shore, has engraved upon my heart, in 
characters to be never erased, the truth that money 
is the great and only good; and, therefore, will the 
possession of it be my end and aim.” 

“The truth!—rather say the falsehood. Does it 
heal the wounds of the lacerated heart? Can it add 
one moment to the hours of the wretched outcast 
who is upon the brink of eternity? Can it restore 
life to the loved and dear departed? or can it open 
for you a passage to that better world which is our 
resting-place hereafter? No! Struggle as you will 
for it, struggle honorably, and you will obtain it; 
for, though not the greatest good, it may be to you 
a means of doing good. Struggle, then, for it; but 
never for a moment entertain the thought of barter- 
ing your happiness for what at best you can but 
briefly enjoy. Never deceive the faithful heart that 
may bind itself to you, trustfully confiding in your 
promises of love; if you do, remember that bitterly, 
bitterly will you repent of it.” 

“Talk to your moon and stars about your mar- 
riages for love, if you will; my purpose is fixed, and 
time may teach you to think as I do.” 

“Sorry will I be if it does.” 

The clear tones of the nine o’clock bell, summon- 
ing all to prayer, broke out upon the stillness of the 
night, and sent its echoes away up the Blue Ridge, 

~ and from its tops to heaven, a notice that worship- 
ers on earth were humbly kneeling to thank the 
Father who preserved them during the day, and to 
beg his watchfulness over their slumbers during the 
night. 

Breakfast was over on the following morning. 


For wealth, 
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The coaches, which were to convey us home, were 
waiting. Our trunks had been strapped on, and 
the general good-by exchanged. Edward Lalor 
stood upon the steps as I came up, and he reached 
out his hand for the last clasp. ‘ Good-by, Tourni- 
quet,” said he, while the tears stood in his large eyes, 
“and, if ever we meet again on earth, I hope I shall 
be able to prove to you that I am happy with my 
lot.” 

I could only reply to him, “ Beware”—and away 
rattled the vehicle in which he rode, followed, in 
a few moments, by the one in which I traveled, 
leaving behind us all except the memories which 
hang round the heart, like the perfume of withered 
flowers, undiminished even in their faded loveliness. 


CHAPTER II. 


Years had elapsed since our parting. For me, 
the romance had given place to the realities of life. 
I had learned to place a juster estimate upon human 
wisdom and human folly. I had learned, too, to 
withhold censure upon human weaknesses and er- 
rors, from the conviction that perfection is not one 
of the attributes of our mortality. I had learned 
that the splendid visions of youth were never fully 
realized; that I was not to find human nature as 
perfect as I had anticipated ; and I had also learned 
to draw the veil of charity over the common errors 
of men, to bear patiently with their failings and 
their follies, and to strive to make them better. 

Years had elapsed, I have said, since the morning 
of our parting in the old college yard, and our next 
meeting was upon the steps of the hall of entrance 
into the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was by a strange coincidence 
that it so happened. I had gone there to attend 
the lectures of the distinguished men who conduct 
that renowned institution, for the purpose of better 
qualifying myself to discharge the duties of a new 
position to which I had been raised; while Lalor 
came from the sunny South, and far away, whither 
had been his residence. From the day of our parting 
until that day, neither had heard of the other ; and, 
but for the remarkable shape of his chin, which pro- 
jected forwards like an advanced guard to his nose, 
and the peculiar step, which could scarce be imitat- 
ed—for the foot came flat upon the ground, and, in 
progression, was gradually raised from the heel to 
the toe, presenting a resemblance to the rising and 
falling of an approaching wave; but for these pecu- 
liarities, he might have passed me unrecognized, so 
changed was he. The ruddy hue of health had de- 
parted from his face, and the white hairs mingling 
with the black, as they strayed over his hollow tem- 
ples, indicated middle age; yet his form was up 
right as ever, and his tall, commanding person, his 
broad and full forehead and eagle eye, would cause 
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him to be observed among the distinguished young 
men who yearly throng the halls of the first medical 
school in America, 

Arm in arm, we entered the lecture-room. The 
celebrated Professor Chapman was lecturing on the 
diseases of the brain and nervous system. As he 
proceeded to unfold his subject, and dwelt upon the 
diagnosis and prognosis, detailing the treatment of 
mental diseases when there is hope of restoration, the 
rapt attention, the eager gaze, the half-open mouth 
of my companion evinced how carefully he was trea- 
suring up every word. But, when the lecturer laid 
down the indications which shut out hope, which de- 
termine that the light of the intellect has gone out 
forever, and that darkness envelops the soul, Lalor’s 
countenance became pale as death, and he trembled 
like an aspen leaf. His eye was fixed, and his va- 
cant stare would make one dread that his own mind 
was affected by derangement. When the hour had 
elapsed, he was evidently unable to attend the lec- 
ture of the next Professor, and we went out for a 
stroll upon Chestnut Street and down to the Dela- 
ware. Even the fresh air did not revive him; and 
the busy throngs, as they hurried along, so annoyed 
him that, after walking two or three squares, we re- 
turned to his boarding-house. He was ill, and to my 
inquiry, “ What was the matter ?” he merely replied, 
“T will be better to-morrow, and then I have much 
to tell you of my life since last you saw me. Oh! 
Tourniquet, would to God I had followed your advice ! 
How much of misery would I have been spared! 
But it is now too late!” and, clasping his hands over 
his eyes, he wept like a child. 

Next day I went early to see him; he was better, 
and able to relate to me the following :— 

“When,” said he “I parted forever from our dear, 
dear old mountain .home, I returned to my father’s 
house. I soon became aware that I must hew out 
my own pathway through life, and that, too, without 
a hope that one helping hand would be extended to 
my aid, when the heat of the day or the toil might 
oppress me. I departed thence without bidding my 
father good-by; but, as I left the old homestead, 
and stood upon the summit of the last hill where I 
might obtain the farewell view of the abode of my 
childhood, the memories of my youth opened the 
heart that had been seared against my father, and, 
while the tears filled my eyes, I turned them from 
that scene heayenward to the happy dwelling-place 
of my departed mother, and prayed to her to watch 
and direct the footsteps of her more than orphaned 
son. Had Providence spared her to me, how differ- 
ent would have been my destiny! Thrown, thus 
poor and destitute, upon the world, I experienced, 
quickly, the evils of poverty, and my first determina- 
tion to escape them came back again more strongly 
than ever. To the South I directed my footsteps. 
The first place at which I stopped was , in 
Mississippi. My education soon obtained for me a 
situation as private tutor in the family of Judge 
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P His son and daughter were my pupils. For 
three years I labored in my new vocation, and three 
happier years were never spent than were those to 
me. My pupils grew up almost under my eyes. I 
loved them both, because they were my pupils; and I 
loved one for another reason—because she was beau- 
tiful, and loved me, and because her father was rich 
I knew that I was loved, from the thousand unmis- 
takable little evidences which lovers only know how 
to interpret; and, when I first breathed into the heart 
of that pure and guileless girl the story of my affec- 
tion for her, my better nature, prevailing over my 
pernicious education, led me to promise her a love 
which I really thought I felt, and forever! Fearing 
to dissipate the dream of happiness in which I 
imagined myself, I delayed the necessary appeal to 
Mary’s father to sanction our mutual enjoyment, and, 
by that delay, the appeal was never made; for, in a 
few short weeks, he fell a victim to the fever of the 
climate. The tutor, by a kind of right, remained 
with the orphans; and willingly did I strive to sus- 
tain the courage of the bereaved young heart of my 
betrothed with the promises of unchanging love. 

“Judge P—— had been supposed to be very 
wealthy; but, like many other men, when the day 
of settlement came, he had bequeathed to his or- 
phans more debts than means to liquidate them, so 
that my betrothed was pennyless. No one had been 
made aware that we were plighted, that we loved; 
but God had heard our promise, yet I then forgot 
that. Forced again to depend upon myself for sup- 
port, and baffled in my hopes of securing a fortune 
by a marriage with the daughter of Judge P- » 
had no idea of burdening myself with a new charge 
which would fetter me to the ills of that poverty 
with which I had already struggled so stubbornly ; 
which had made me selfish, and crushed, with its 
iron heel, all the noble impulses of my soul, permit- 
ting liberty only to the sordid and base aspirations 
for gold. 

“As no one knew of my engagement with Mary 
P , [had no popular opinion to combat; there 
was nothing to bind me but a simple pledge, which 
could be easily broken, Yet that pledge had been 
given—it was registered in heaven, and now stands 
there against me! Without even a farewell, I left 
for farther south, in hopes of obtaining an- 
other situation. For two tedious, weary years, I 
traveled and taught by turns; but there was no long- 
er any rest for me. From the hour I left ——— 
until this hour, God only knows the misery I have 
endured. Awake, the image of the deceived and 
deserted one was ever before my eyes, and I would 
start from my sleep with the sound of that familiar 
yoice ringing in my ears ‘In mereg, spare!’ 

“ At last I could endure this torture no longer; 
I must go mad if I did it. I determined to return 
again, redeem my promise, and give peace to my 
heart; for I had now been convinced that there is 
no peace for that heart in which dwells the con- 
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sciousness of deep injury wilfully inflicted. I did 
return; but where was my betrothed then, think 
you? The inmate of a lunatic asylum, and pro- 
nounced, too, incurable! When I stood before her, 
with her hand clasped in mine, and called up all the 
memories that were deeply graven in my own heart; 
when I pressed my lips upon her pale forehead, or 
wet her cheek with my tears, the wild laugh of the 
maniac was my only answer; and an imbecile shout- 
ed in my ears the name of ‘Crazy Mary.’ The time, 
from that hour to this, has been spent by me in my 
efforts to master the intricacies of that science which 
alone holds out for me a hope that I may be able to 
restore the reason which my baseness has dethroned. 
For that purpose am I here; and now, by the me- 
mory of our old friendship, I beg of you to aid me.” 

I promised him that I would do so; and, from that 
day, the subject of insanity became our study. Not 
a book which treated the subject was unperused; 
and even the old authors, whose theories had been 
long since exploded, were searched by him in hopes 
that some hint might be discovered which would 
lead to the detection of the seat of altered function. 
He imagined that, if it were found, the cure would 
be easy. 

With this view, the brains of the departed must 
necessarily be examined, and night after night did 
I sit with him in the dissecting-room, in the fourth 
story of the University building, amid the mass of 
fresh and half-dissected carcasses, ourselves alone 
there, with our solitary night-lamp shedding its fee- 
ble light, only sufficiently distinct to mark the out- 
lines, or, perhaps, the features of the outstretched 
corpses. Often did I sit with him there until the 
State House clock had tolled the midnight hour, and 
until, up from Chestnut or Market Street, ascended 
to us the sound of the watchman’s cry, “ Past twelve 
o'clock.” 

The lecture session terminated, and again we part- 
ed; he with his gathered knowledge on his mission 
of love, and I for my new home in the far West. 


CHAPTER III. 


One day there came into the office of a justice of 
the peace, in which I happened to he on business, a 
woman in search of a police officer. She was tall 
and well formed, only very thin. She had on an old 
rusty-brown cloak, with a hood of the same material. 
This was drawn so closely around her face as to al- 
most conceal her features; but enough could be seen 
to enable one to judge that the pale and hollow cheek 
had been once healthful, full, and beautiful, and the 
lightning of the dark eye, that now flashed beneath 
the marble forehead, was the index of high mental 
endowments. I was so struck with her appearance 
as to inquire of a bystander who she was. 

“Why,” said he, “don’t you know crazy Mary? 
I thought everybody knew her.” 
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“T do not, indeed, What does she want here?” 

“Oh, she is merely making some of her usual com- 
plaints; but no one minds her. She says that a 
young man promised to marry the daughter of the 
persons with whom she lives; that she is poor, and, 
on this account, that he will not fulfil his promise ; 
that he is going away, and that the poor girl will 
break her heart; and she wants an officer to arrest 
him. Do you not think that something might be 
done for Mary, with a view to restore her reason.” 

I answered that probably something might be 
done, and that it would be well worth while to make 
the effort. 

Mary overheard enough of our remarks to mistake 
their purport, and, stepping up to me, while shoe 
placed her hand in mine, “ Will you,” said she, “aid 
me?” That hand was so thin you could feel every 
bone and joint articulation, and, as the long tapered 
fingers rested there, and the clear blue veins shone 
through the transparent skin, you could notice the 
sluggish current of the circulation toiling its way 
backwards towards the heart. 

Holding my hand with a tighter grasp, “For God’s 
sake,” said she, “aid me! Come! not a moment is 
to be lost!” 

Curiosity, and the strange interest I felt in those 
poor creatures who have been deprived of their 
reason since I had studied so attentively their dis- 
eases for the benefit of my friend, and besides, the 
identity of the name with that of his loved one, in- 
fluenced me, and I went; but, when we reached the 
house of the kind people with whom Mary lodged, 
I learned that they had neither son nor daughter. 
When I told them how I had been led there, “ Poor 
Mary!” said the lady, “she is always talking so; 
and you did not, I suppose, know her.” 

I inquired who she was and whence she came. 

“T do not know; all I can tell you,” said she, “is 
that one dark and rainy night, about a year ago, my 
husband was returning home at a late hour. When 
near the house, he heard the sound of weeping, and, 
turning his lantern in the direction, saw a woman 
seated on the edge of the side-walk, with her feet in 
the water, which was near filling the watercourses. 
Te assisted her into the house, that her clothes might 
be dried before she went home. But Mary had no 
home. Her feet were blistered and swollen with 
walking; but, when I looked at her white hands and 
arms, and fair sweet face, I knew that Mary had 
seen better days. We kept her, for she knew not 
where to go; nor can she give any clue to her former 
history—only, when she returns, after being out as 
you have now seen her, she will ask, ‘Has Edward 
returned yet?” When I inquire, ‘What Edward?’ 
she will answer, ‘My own Edward.’” 

Mary’s health soon began to decline. Consump- 
tion had marked her for its victim, and, with its 
ruthless grasp, from which there was no escape, the 
life-spark was crushed until it went out. I stood by 
her bedside the last day of her weary life; for a 
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while, her senses seemed to return. She spoke of her 
condition, of her readiness to leave this abode of 
sorrow for that better world where no shadow clouds 
the spirit-face, where joy is forever. Taking from 
her bosom a small gold locket, she handed it to me. 
“Take that,” said she, “and, when I have been 
buried, open it, and you will learn to whom should 
be sent the news of my departure. Tell my dear, 
dear mother that my sorrows, and troubles, and trials 
are over; that I have gone to join my father in 
Heaven, where we will await her ;” and, she added, 
in ascarce audible tone, “ If you ever meet and know 
my Edward, tell him that, on her deathbed, Mary 
forgave him—that she blessed him. Tell him that 
she loved him more, far more, than life; and tell 
him, too, that the last name of mortal which crossed 
her lips was his own.” 

Next day were deposited in the corner of the 
churchyard appropriated to paupers the remains of 
“ Crazy Mary.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


TI was seated in my office, endeavoring to arrange 
my thoughts for the purpose of lecturing to my class, 
during the afternoon, upon the physiology of the 
brain. The demonstrator of anatomy had just an- 
nounced to me that a subject for that purpose was 
at my disposal. Before I had completed my prepa- 
ration, Dr. Edward Lalor stood before me. After 
the usual greeting at so unexpected a meeting, I 
inquired how he had succeeded in his efforts to re- 
store the reason of her whom he would make his 
wife. 

“T have not seen her since I saw you last. Before 
I had returned from Philadelphia, she had escaped ; 
and I have now traveled over nearly the whole 
country without discovering one trace of her. I 
have given up the search as hopeless, and am ready 
to lay down now any hour the life which has been 
rendered miserable beyond remedy by one fatal error. 
Willingly, oh! how willingly, would I exchange it, 
at this hour, but for one look into the bright eye of 
ber they called ‘Crazy Mary.’” 

“Crazy Mary, did you say ?” 

“Yes; did you ever hear the name before ?” 

“T did, and stood by her deathbed.” 

“ For God’s sake, tell me where!” and he leaped 
from his seat in his eagerness, as if he would grasp 
with his hands the information he desired to obtain. 

“TJ will, if you will first deliver to my class, this 
evening, the opening lecture on the physiology of 
the brain. There is a subject on the table for you.” 

He consented to do this; and I prepared myself 
to enjoy a rich intellectual feast, for he was an elo- 
quent speaker; and few men could treat the subject 
to which he had devoted so much attention with a 
power equal to his. 

The lecture hour came round, and, having conduct- 
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ed him into the amphitheatre, I took my seat among 
the students, in order the better to hear him. Ho 
spoke of the brain as the organ through which mind 
is manifested; as the seat of the soul; as the con- 
necting link between mortality and immortality ; of 
the importance of studying well its physiology, if 
we would treat understandingly its derangements. 
“ And oh!” said he, “if you yet think lightly of this 
study, suppose one dear, very dear to you, suddenly 
deprived of reason; the mind on a ‘sea of dreams’ 
bewildered tossed. Upon the knowledge which you 
now aequire will depend, perhaps, your power over 
sucha malady. How would you notapply yourselves 
to accomplish such a purpose? Would you not do so 
daily, and all the day, and through the long night 
watches, even until the breaking of morning; weeks, 
months, ay, years, and until your own reason tottered 
upon its throne from the very excess of your applica- 
tion? If, then, suecess should crown your efforts, 
this world could afford you no greater happiness. 
Even without this consideration, as educated physi- 
cians, you owe itas a duty to the community in 
which you may locate yourselves, to qualify your- 
selves in the very best manner for your important 
trust, and the more so, since hitherto these diseases 
have been so strangely neglected. Yours is a mis- 
sion of mercy, and, while the messenger of death 
precedes you, spreading his sable wing over tho 
hearth of men, you must follow him, bringing light 
and life and joy into his path, and hope and happi- 
ness where despair and darkness dwelt. That you 
may thoroughly understand the nature and structure 
of this important organ, the brain, we will proceed 
at once to examine that of the subject before us.” 
The mallet, and the saw, and the chisel, were on 
the table, and, as he took the scalpel in his hand, 
with which to divide the integuments before the cal- 
Varium could be removed, he turned down the cover- 
ing which concealed the head and face. Involuntari- 
ly I arose from my seat; while Lalor stood for a 
moment as if nailed to the spot. Not a muscle nor 
a fibre moved. His countenance indicated unutter- 
able agony. At last, uttering one wild piercing 
scream, which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it, he snatched up the body from the table, and 
rushed with it from the amphitheatre. “ Mary, Mary, 
my own Mary, have I at last found—the earth which 
enshrined your pure soul! Oh! Mary, I would have 
given my life for one look into those dark eyes, that 
are now closed forever—to have heard thy stilled 
tongue utter for me but one word of forgiveness !” 
Hard would have been the heart of the being who 
could, unmoved, have seen that frantic man press to 
his bosom the cold and stiffened body of his early 
love, and have heard the ravings of his bewildered 
intellect as he called upon the departed spirit to re- 
turn and reanimate the senseless mould. With very 
great difficulty, could he be induced to give up his 
recovered treasure. His own mind, so long tottering, 
had at last fallen; and, when he did give up the 
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body, it was with the remark that “Mary must not 
forget to come to him to-morrow.” For a few days 
he continued in a condition entirely unconscious of 
anything ; at last a low nervous fever set in, which, 
in a few days, put a period to his melancholy life; 
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and, side by side, in the same churchyard, upon the 
shores of Lake Michigan, where the waves will hymn 
their requiem, sleep their last long sleep “ Crazy 
Mary” and the victim of a “determination to marry 
for wealth.” 


COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN PORTUGAL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this smiling and sunny land, the common dress 
of the lower class of men is the cloak and large 
broad-brimmed hat so frequently met with in Spain. 
They have loose trowsers and a coat, bound round 
the waist with a girdle of leather. The sleeves are 
tight, and open part of the way up the arm, so as to 
show the shirt; the throat is uncovered. 

Ornaments, such as gold and silver lace, and em- 
broidery, are not allowed to be worn on the gar- 
ments of the Portuguese; but the higher classes, 
when they do not follow the French fashions, pay 
no attention to these rules, but adorn their silk 
dresses with embroidery and precious stones. 

The women among the peasantry seldom wear 


eaps, but have a very becoming way of dressing the 
hair, and tying it in a net of silk, not unlike a large 
purse, with a long tassel hanging down the back, 
and a bow on the forehead. This coiffure they call 
redecilla, and the men also frequently adopt it. 
Their gowns usually have a bodice, and short sleeves 
reaehing the elbow, of a different material from the 
jupe; this bodice is made with a long pointed sto- 
macher, and is cut round at the bosom. Beneath it 
is worn an under-dress, with long sleeves and a bo- 
dy, that fastens round the throat. White dresses 
are much worn, ornamented with colored ribbons. 
The Portuguese ladies wear very large heavy ear- 
rings, and in their hair they are fond of placing 
quantities of precious stones, which are generally 
set in the form of butterflies and other insects. 
Sometimes feathers and colored ribbons are placed 
among their tresses. No young woman ever con- 


ceals her hair under a lace or muslin head-dress. 
Elderly ladies wear a cap shaped like a caul, of 
very fine clear muslin. 

Their gowns, of which they sometimes wear two 
or three, one over the other, are richly embroidered ; 
the upper one forms a long train, which sweeps 
along the ground, and is of black stuff. Their 
hoops are quite enormous, and their sleeves im- 
mensely wide. Instead of a girdle, they encircle 
their small waists with a string of relies; the ends 
hang to the ground, and have knots of diamonds in 
them. Their shoes are of Spanish leather, without 
any heels; but when they go out they put on pat- 
tens, or silk sandals fastened with gold clasps, by 
which they are raised several inches from the ground. 
They wear paint, not only on the cheeks, but on the 
shoulders also. 

It is said by many authors that the manners and 
customs of the Jews and Moors are still, to a certain 
degree, retained in this country. Perhaps from 
them they derive their love of jewels; even the fish- 
women wear gold necklaces and bracelets. The 
women who sell fruit frequently wear boots instead 
of shoes or sandals, and black conical caps. 

The higher orders of the Portuguese do not ap- 
pear to admire gaudy colors; black is almost uni- 
yersally worn, ornamented with fringes of gold and 
colors. 

In the “Memoirs of Madame Junot” are many 
amusing descriptions of the dress of the Portuguese 
court. A hoop was there considered an indispens- 
able part of the toilette of Madame l’Ambassadrice ; 
and she thus describes her dress, which was arranged 
according to the fashion of Portugal: “Je mis par- 
dessus cette monstrueuse montagne dont j’étais flan- 
quée de chaque cété, une belle robe de moire blanche 
brodée en lames d’or, et rattachée sur les cétés avec 
de gros glonds d’or, absolument comme aurait pu 
Vétre une draperle de croisée. Je mis sur ma téte 
une toque avec six grandes plumes blanches retenues 
par une agrafe de diamants, et le fond de la toque 
était brodé avee des épis de diamants; j’en avais au 
cou, aux oreilles; et ainsi harnachée, je partis pour 
Quelus.” 

The same writer then describes the dress of the 
Princess of Brazil. Her gown was of white India 
muslin, embroidered in gold and silver; the sleeves 


